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Goold Traces History 


— Editor's Note 


For his semester project in Journalism 103 at Bradley University, where he is a freshman, 
Gayle Gould wrote a term paper on the history of The Fairbury Blade, and a copy of the 
project was submitted to us. Gayle, the son of Mr. and Mrs. James Goold of rural 
Fairbury, reported high school sports two years ago for The Blade while a senior at 
Fairbury-Cropsey High School, and has since developed some interest in the journalism 
field as a career. Here is how one collegian views his hometown newspaper. 


FRAMING THE BLADE By GAYLE GOOLD 
INTRODUCTION 


Fairbury, a small farm community of 3,000 inhabitants, is located in the center of an area 
of farmland regarded as among the best in the world. From the staple crops of this region, 
Fairbury derives her name, "Queen City of the Corn Belt." 


At first glance, Fairbury appears to be just another sleepy town similar in size and spirit 
to several hundred such rural communities throughout the Midwest. However, closer 
inspection reveals that this fair "burg" (1) is much more than meets the eye. Within the 
city limits, one finds the institutions that make Fairbury a progressive growing 
community with a rosy future. 


The "Queen City" sports the largest metal conduit factory of its kind in the nation, one of 
the plains states' largest feed mills, Honegger's; a modern hospital, serving several 
surrounding communities as well as Fairbury; a new rest home, Fairview Haven; a fine 
high school; an eight year old junior high school, Lincoln; a brand new grade school, 
Westview; and last but certainly far from least, a newspaper, The Fairbury Blade. 


This project will concern itself with how this worth journal came into existence and its 
evolution to its present status as the best weekly paper in the state. 


The Fairbury Blade has traced its history back to the year of 1863 and the founding of the 
Intelligencer. John S. Harper established this paper during the second year of the Civil 
War (hardly a promising period in U.S. history as far as journalism is concerned) and it 
soon folded. Harper sold his equipment to Moses Osman, but he didn't fare much better 
than his predecessor. Thus, the Intelligencer ceased publication in 1865, due to economic 
malnutrition. 


This left Fairbury without a newspaper at the end of the war, but such was not the case 
for long. The following year, 1866, saw the establishment of the Fairbury Journal edited 
and published by H. S. Decker. The Journal claimed to be "A Weekly Newspaper of 
Political, Literary, Scientific, Commercial, Agricultural, and Local Intelligence." (2) It 
was a four-page paper (3) with eight columns per page. 


Of this print, 40 percent was taken for advertisement with dozens of patent medicines 
(guaranteed to cure all that ails you) representing the greatest source of these ads. 
Another regular advertiser in the Journal was Charles A. Dana's New York Sun, a leading 
national paper of this period of journalism. Featured in the paper were the traditional 
items; a market listing of the grain and livestock quotations, letters to the editor, a column 
of Washington news which contained items pertaining to reconstruction after the war, 
and a miscellaneous items column with sensational stories of illicit sex, crime, and the 
general rowdiness of this rough railroad town. 


For unknown reasons, Mr. Decker left Fairbury in 1867 and the paper was sold to I. P. 
McDowell, a staunch Republican, so that the Journal would not fall into the hands of the 
Democrats. McDowell sold the paper to Otis Eastman in 1868, and publication under 
Eastman's control continued regularly until 1873 and sporadically until 1876. 


At this time, the paper was sold to C. B. Holmes and the name was changed to The Blade, 
but this is getting ahead of the story. To understand the next phase in the evolution of 
journalism in Fairbury, it is necessary to familiarize oneself with the problems of 
Fairbury itself at this period of its history. 


Fairbury was the scene of a good old-fashioned feud. The two rival factions were the 
"West-Enders" led by John Marsh, and the "East-Enders" led by Marsh's brother-in-law, 
Bruce Amsbury. The conflict was perpetuated by the railroad that went through town. 
Actually it was the direction of the tracks that caused the squabble. Originally the tracks 
were to run northwest to southeast towards Strawn. If the tracks were constructed in this 
manner, the East-Enders would have ready access to the tracks and would thereby be 
economically superior to the West-Enders. However, if the rails were laid west to east, as 
they later were, the advantage would be with the West-Enders. 


The two groups attempted to destroy each other by arson and as one local historian, Mrs. 
Alma James, once said, 


"Nobody ever went to bed without carefully arranging his clothes close at hand so that 
they could be put on the instant the fire bell rang because everyone went to all the fires." 
(4) Everyone went to all the fires because no one knew when he might need the return of 
this aid. His house might be the next one to be visited by the "fire fiend." 


By the early 1870s, the townspeople were getting sick and tired of this nonsense and the 
newspaper was the vehicle for the expression of their dissatisfaction. 


In 1871, O. J. and L. W. Dimmick founded the Fairbury Independent. Notice the name— 
they hoped to received bi-partisan support, but the Independent soon gained recognition 
as the unofficial voice of the East-Enders. This made Fairbury a two-paper town (C. B. 
Holmes was already publishing The Blade, formerly the Journal). The Blade soon 
became partisan too: it voiced the criticisms and wishes of the West-Enders. 


The bitter battle of the words that followed can be called nothing less than "purple-lined 
vituperation" as each side of town tried to discredit the other. Numerous libel suits 
resulted. This war of words continued until the situation was brought to a head by the 
most important fire of all. The Livingston Hotel, the pride and joy of Fairbury was 
burned to the ground and the conflict grew to a fever pitch. The slandering, mud-slinging, 
and vituperation increased until the citizenry decided that they had had enough. Marsh 
and Amsbury were soundly rebuked by a group of resolutions adopted by the 
townspeople from both ends of town. Soon after, these two left Fairbury and the town 
looked optimistically towards a brighter future. 


Aside from its role in the feud, the Fairbury Independent was a typical newspaper of the 
times. It sold for $2 a year advance subscription and was published weekly. Four pages of 
seven columns each carried the news and advertisements of the day. The makeup of the 
Independent was of course primitive by today's standards because the presses were 
unable to print headlines larger than one column wide. 


On the whole, it was a good newspaper—stronger than the rival Blade (formerly the 
Journal). It featured such article as a listing of all markets, letters to the editor, and a 
column entitled Current Paragraphs. These paragraphs were usually gleaned from other 
papers by exchange. Sensational, gaudy, emotional news was the regular fare. The two 
following inserts were taken directly from the Independent and typify the news printed in 
the Current Paragraphs column. 


"The mother of a 12-year-old boy who had been whipped by his teacher, recently went to 
the schoolhouse—with some of her friends—called the teacher out and beat her with 
some rods she had plaited together for the purpose. The teacher has commenced legal 
proceedings against her." 


"The other day at Knox Creek, Bullitt County, Kentucky, Joseph Stone, aged 12, riding a 
horse home from the field, fell became entangled in the harness and was dragged by the 
horse at a furious speed, stripping first the clothing and then the flesh until he stopped at 
the door where the boy's father was waiting with the fleshless skeleton dangling to the 
gear." 


In the wake of the feud and the promise of unification, J. S. Scibird of Bloomington 
bought out both The Blade and the Independent and established a new journal, the 
Independent Blade, based on the principle that in unity there is strength. The year was 
1876. 


Scibird was a man of vigorous courage, with a workable knowledge of grammar, a fair 
vocabulary and a crusading spirit. (5) He immediately embarked upon a campaign to rid 
Fairbury of the moral menace, prostitution. By 1875, the city clerk had registered over 30 
such houses of “ill repute”. He received support from the clergy and most of the 
inhabitants of Fairbury and within three years he had driven the businesses to moving to 
more appreciative locations where there was no “hounding” newspaper. 


The period of journalism when Scibird was the editor could best be described by the 
well-known Benjamin Russell’s favorite term, the “Era of Good Feeling.” 


The people of Fairbury were getting to know and appreciate each other again and the 
town was experiencing its first real unity. 


As a result, the Independent Blade flourished and provided the town with a forum for 
expression of unity and of suggestions for bettering the community as a whole. Scibird 
gave his four-page paper the motto, ““A Complete Home Record” and the Independent 
Blade was just that-a record of local occurrences. Patent medicines still comprised the 
bulk of the advertising although local coal ads ran a close second. The paper sold for 
$1.50 per year payable in advance. 


Features of market news, Washington news, and Current Paragraphs were supplemented 
by a new item—a listing of all births, deaths, and marriages. Scibird was assisted by his 

son Edward and the two some developed their paper into a readable journal which soon 

gained the respect and admiration of the Fairbury residents. 


In 1881, the happy-era of the paper came to an end when the elder Scibird died. Ed 
assumed the editorship until a buyer could be found and then the paper was sold. 


The new owner was C. E. Carter who changed the name to the Blade when he became the 
publisher-editor in 1885. Soon after the purchase, Carter attempted to publish the Blade 
every half week, but quickly reverted back to the weekly tradition. 


Carter tired of being tied to his job and decided that the best way to run his paper was by 
hiring editors and controlling the Blade from a distance. Thus, began a 13-year period of 
mediocrity as The Blade saw a rapid procession of editors. Among them were A. I. Baker 
in 1887, T. E. DuBois in 1888, D. A. Fraley in 1892, the combination of Shankland and 
Price in 1894 and at last The Blade found a dedicated man in the person of Newt Fulton 
in 1896. 


During this unfortunate period of journalism in Fairbury, a second paper, the Local 
Record, was established. Fulton had been the foreman of the “Record” before buying into 
The Blade, and with his change in loyalty the townspeople realigned behind The Blade to 
support it once again. After Fulton’s switch the “Record” slowly drifted into oblivion. 


With a local boy at the helm, The Blade’s circulation regained its former health and in 
1899 J. Sutton was taken on as a partner. 


In 1901, James Patterson became the devil (6) and thus began a 53-year career on The 
Blade staff. Patterson steadily worked his way up the ladder until he was able to buy 
Fulton’s half of the paper. He became the editor and handled the management of The 
Blade with Sutton remaining as his partner. When Sutton retired, his share of the paper 
was purchased by a trio made of Frank Phelps, Cora Evans, and L. L. Harris. This 
proprietorship continued until the sale of the paper in 1954 to Donovan Kramer. 


Under Patterson’s leadership the paper earned its reputation as an institution in this city 
and he was rewarded for his contributions to journalism by being elected to the 
presidency of the Illinois Press Association, an association of weekly and semi-weekly 
newspapers. 


A weekly paper, such as The Blade, is only as good as its editor. (7) 


A weekly reception for and complete support of The Blade thus offers a clear-cut 
“testimonial” as to Mr. Patterson’s abilities. During his period of control, the paper 
attained a circulation of approximately 3,000 which is excellent when the population of 
Fairbury never exceeded 2,500 to 3,000 people. 


After Patterson had retired and Kramer had begun his editorial career, The Blade 
continued it steady upward climb until it reached the much-coveted rating of best weekly 
or semi-weekly in the State of Illinois. This honor, the Will Loomis Trophy, was awarded 
to The Blade in 1960 by the Illinois Press Association. 


Kramer sold his paper in 1962 to the present editor, James Roberts. After the banner year 
of 1960, one might assume that further achievements would be anti-climactic, but The 
Blade is continuing to maintain a fine record of excellence as the following list of awards 
indicates. In 1963 Robert’s journal won awards for 2nd best photography, 3rd best 
feature story, and honorable mention for advertising excellence. 1963 brought four more 
awards into The Blade’s fold; 2nd best typography and makeup, and honorable mention 
for advertising excellence, general excellence, and best original column. 


Today, the Fairbury Blade is a 16-page weekly journal dedicated to the reporting of all- 
important local news. With correspondents in surrounding communities in McLean, Ford, 
and Livingston counties (see map next page), the Blade serves the entire Fairbury-Forrest 
area. 


The Editor’s Corner one of the many features, is often characterized by lighthearted 
comment on life today. The following excerpt taken from the Blade illustrates the 
material found under editor Robert’s by-line. 


“A golf course has 18 holes, 17 of which are unnecessary and put in to make the game 
harder. A “hole” is a tin cup in the center of the green. A “green” is a small parcel of 
grass costing about $1.98 a blade and usually located between a brook, a couple of apple 
trees, and a lot of “unfinished” excavations.” 


“The game is played on carefully selected grass with little white balls and as many clubs 
as the player can afford. These balls cost from 75 cents to $2.50 and it is possible to 
support a family of 10 people (all adults) for five months on the money represented by 
the balls lost in a single afternoon. 


The idea is to get the golf ball from a given point into each of the 18 cups in the fewest 
strokes and the greatest number of words. The ball must not be thrown, pushed, or 
carried. It must be compelled by about $200 worth of curious looking implements 
especially designed to provoke the owner. Each implement has a specific purpose and 
ultimately some golfers get to know what that purpose is. They are the exceptions. 


After each hole has been completed, the golfer counts his strokes, then he subtracts six 
and says, “made that in five’, That’s one above par. Shall we play for 50 cents on the next 
hole? After the final, or 18th hole, the golfer adds up his score and stops when he has 
reached 87. He then has a swim, sings ‘Sweet Adeline’ with six or eight other liars, and 
calls it the end of a perfect day. 


Golf is the simplest looking game in the world when you decide to take it up and the 
toughest looking after you have been at it 10 or 12 years. It is probably the only known 
game a man can play as long as quarter of a century and then discover that it was too 
deep for him in the first place!” 


Another regular feature is a column entitled Washington News written Congressman 
from the 31st District and House Minority Whip, Leslie C. Arends. 


“The Public Record” and “At Fairbury Hospital” are listings of court proceedings and 
hospital news respectively. “The Party Line” (9) and “It’s All One” provide further 
comment on life and local occurrences. 


Also featured in the Blade is a column entitled “Looking Back Over the Years”, with 
items gleaned from the files of the Blade providing reminiscences for the local folks. 


Approximately 50 percent of the paper’s volume is taken for advertisement to help 
maintain the cost of operating a journal today, but the patent medicine ads are gone. 
Grocery advertisements have replaced them as the most numerous. A want-ad section is 
included in this data. 


In summary, I can only say that the history of the Blade and its predecessors is truly 
interesting. One must go back through the files and read past issues of these papers to 
appreciate what this paper has meant to the community. 


As one great historian has said, “If all the printed sources of history for a certain century 
or decade had to be destroyed save one, that which would be chosen with the greatest 
value to posterity would be a file of a good newspaper.” I am sure that the people of 


Fairbury and the surrounding area would agree that such a newspaper for them is the 
Fairbury Blade. 
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When I embarked upon the preparation needed to write this paper, I was totally ignorant 
of how the Blade that I know came to be. In addition, I was not at all sure how I was to 
uncover this information, but when I saw the files, I was somewhat awed. 


To gather all of the necessary information from these old papers would be a very time- 
consuming task. However, all was not as bad as it seemed. I arranged appointments with 
James Patterson and James Roberts and soon I was gaining all kinds of information as to 
where to look for the information I wanted. 


Mr. Patterson provided a scrapbook that he had compiled in his 53 years with the 

Blade and Mr. Roberts acquainted me with the files, both were very helpful and without 
them I might still be reading copies of the Intelligencer or the Fairbury Journal. It is with 
a great deal of gratitude that I say, “Thank you, Mr. Editor,” to each of you. 

Gayle Arthur Goold 


Footnotes: 


(1) This term, Fairburg, is an allusion to an early name for this town. It was later changed 
to its present form, Fairbury. 


(2) This motto appeared below the name plate of the Fairbury Journal. 
(3) Four pages was the traditional size for papers of the day and very few exceeded this 
size. Partly because of a lack of news due an underdeveloped reporting corps, only 


national papers were larger. 


(4) This footnote was left out in the Blade article. I believe he found the info in the book 
by Alma Lewis James. Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars book. 


(5) The Fairbury Blade, April 3, 1958. 


(6) A devil was a handy man, who cleaned the presses and did other odd jobs around the 
newspaper office. 


(7) Bond, F. Fraser, An Introduction to Journalism. The Macmillan Company. 1954. 


(8) The Fairbury Blade, May 6, 1955. 


(9) “The Party Line” is an allusion to the party telephone lines (more than one phone per 
line) that were common to this area until dial phones were installed. Local gossip was 
encouraged and thus this column is a collection of local news and views. 


Article Transcription Performed by DC Maley - Fairbury Historian 


Comments About 1965 Blade article by Dale C. Maley — Fairbury 
Historian- in 2021 


e From an accuracy point of view, Mr. Goold was extremely lucky to have Mr. 
Patterson and Mr. Roberts available to him to help with the article. Mr. Patterson 
worked at the Blade for 53 years so he lived the history of the paper from roughly 
1910 or so. 


e In 2021, we have either original paper copies in bound books, or micro-filmed Blades 
from about 1871. No copies of any Fairbury newspapers between the town’s founding 
in 1857 and 1871 exist today, unfortunately. 


e Alma Lewis James started the myth that John Marsh and Mr. Amsbury were brothers- 
in-law. The wives of these two men had the same maiden name, but an extensive 
genealogical search going back three generations found these two women were not 
related to each other. Alma did not have the advantage of having the Internet and 
Ancestry.com available to her that we have in 2021. 


e Mr. Goold noted in his article, “By 1875, the city clerk had registered over 30 such 
houses of “ill repute”. He did not note where he found this information. Alma Lewis 
James in her Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars history book recounted there were 54 
registered houses of prostitution in Fairbury in 1896. Alma also did not cite her 
reference source. 


e Ihave found no references in the Blade to how many houses of “ill repute” there were 
in Fairbury. The Fairbury City Clerk has reviewed and scanned in all the old City 
Council records for Fairbury. There are no lists in any of these records. Maybe 
someday someone will find a historical reference to support the claims of 30 or 54 
registered houses of prostitution. 


e Fairbury was founded in 1857 when the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad ran its tracks 
from Peoria to the Indiana border. These tracks ran on an east to west direction 
through Fairbury. In 1872, the Chicago & Paducah Railroad ran its tracks from 
Dwight, through Fairbury, and on to Strawn. The C&P track was originally planned 
to go through the east side of Fairbury in a northwest to southeast direction. This 
would have helped the East-Enders and hurt the West-Enders. John Marsh of the 
West-Enders met with railroad officials and got them to run the track from Pontiac 
into the west side of Fairbury, then east through town parallel to the TP& W tracks, 
then head south from the east side of Fairbury. The final location of the C&P tracks 


did not really favor either side of the feud, since the tracks ran through both sides of 
town. 


The article refers to a map on the next page showing what communities were covered 
by the Blade in 1965. No such map is in the Blade. This map must have been in his 
college paper, but the Blade chose not to print it. 


